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THE DURATION OF VEGETABLE SPE- 
CIES. 

Much has been written on this subject, and va- 
rious are the speculations of the best Philologists 
who have turned their attention to it, and so far 
from being settled, it remains as much a moot 
point, as the cause of the production of chess a- 
mong wheat, or the blight in the pear tree. We 
have not the effrontery to suppose we shall settle 
it, but like one of old,—will also speak our 
mind. 

We shall take the ground, that the duration of 
species by engrafting, or by slips or cuttings, és 
indefinite, and may be continued from a solitary 
species, without the intervention of seed, as long 
as the sun shines and showers descend. 

Forest trees, fruit trees, and shrubs, have their 
periods of growth, their maximum of perfection, 
and their decay and death from natural causes, 
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though it is perfectly practicable, we have never 
heard of an instance, where a garden was stock- 
ed with plants grown from seed; and it would not 
he stretching probabilities to suppose, that nine 
tenths of the gardens in this country are planted 
with currants which are continuations from the 
oriental stecks, planted by our puritanical forefa- 
thers at Plymouth rock. 

The common garden goose-berry, the various 
kinds of raspberries, and roses, &c, &c., are all 
propagated in the same manner, and without the 
intervention of seeds; and, although many curi- 
rious cultivators are engaged in raising new vari- 
eties from seed, yet, the uniform similarity of 
character in the predominating bulk of vegetable 
productions, referred to, warrant the above con- 
clusion. 

The Jerusalem artichoke of the gardens is an- 
other striking illustration of the correctness of our 
opinion, as ‘to the duration of species of vegeta- 
bles. It is a plant that never perfects its seed in 
this country, ror in England, for want of snfi- 
cient length of season, and is only continued from 
its tubers; and we venture to say, that no one in 





and not from any fixed period of duration, which!) 
is innate in their physical construction orconstitu-|' 
tion. One great cause of their decay, is the in- 
crease of heart wood, which is a dead, inert and 
redundant mass, receiving but little of ‘the circu- 
lating sap, which as it exercises no functions o 

vegetable life, in time sours, rots and contaminates 
the fountains of life, the roots; the winds of| 
leaven shake them to the centre, and they are 
gone. Various other natural causes are constant- 
ly in operation, which it is needless at this point 





to enumerate. / 

The vine it is said never dies, if located in pro- 
per situations, and where no adventitious circum- 
stances operate to ite injury. Itis differently con- 
stituted from most other shrubs or trees. It has 
no heart wood, but is all alburnum, or sap wood, 
and if eut down to the earth, if the roots are not 
destroyed, will continue to spring up for centuries, 
as is the case with those planted by the Romans, 
and the early monasteries in England. There 
are vines in some of the departments in France, 





that are positively known to be two, three, and 
four hundred years old; cuttings from them grow 
as well, and produce as luxuriant and fruitful 
vines, as from the most recent varieties. 

There are several varieties of the grape which 
do not produee seed, (some of which are growing 
in this vicinity) One of them was known and cul- 
tivated in the days of Homer. Now we ask, has 
this variety been continued? or has it not yet 
come of age? 

The Syinian vine, which produces the largest 
clusters of any known, and which the scriptures 
speak of as being brought on a staff by two men, 
who were sent as spics into the land of Canaan, 
is now growing in this village, having been con- 
tinued in all the most celebrated nurseries, where 
it is propagated by slips, cuttings, and layers, and 
has been continued no doubt, from the original 
stock from the valley of the Eschol. 


The common red currant, from the ease with 
which it strikes root,is propagated almostjinvariably 





\perly applied at a proper season. ; 
preventive is worth a pound of cure,” is an old 


either country was ever heard to complain of its 
running ovt, 

Whatever many farmers may say to the con- 
trary, we have no idea that the potato, Indian 
corn, wheat, or any other of the plants cultivated 
by them, would run out, if they did not let their 
land run out first. 

We have several varieties of the peach, and 
some of the pears, which are spoken of and ex- 
actly described by the writers of that country, in 
1554; andare no doubt the veritable chips of the 


old block, and our suppositions are, that they may 


be continued as long as a scion shali be engrafted 
in a thriving stock, to the end of time and trees, 


land all things material. We are not advised of 


any instance of the sudden failure of @ young tree, 
engrafted from an old and decayed one, except in 
case of some peculiar and local disease. As the 
continuation of a species of vegetable is a simple 
operation of nature, unconnected with sensibility 
or volition on the part of the plant, we see no 
reason why, under ordinary circumstances, a spe 
cies may not be continued as long as those natu- 


‘ral causes exist; and we confess that we have not 


been able to discover any thing which indicated 
limitation to the duration of species of plants, 
more than to the heaving of the ocean, or the rev- 
olution of the planetary system. 





CELLARS. 

We hear many complaints during the most se- 
vere parts of winter, of the loss of vegetables by 
frost in cellars, most of which might have been||; 
prevented with very little labor, ha! it been pro 
“One ounce of 


maxim: also, “ a stich in time, saves nine ;” and, 
although this last has a little smack of Esq. Dog- 
erel’s poetry in it, nevertheless, if properly attend- 
ed to, will be fouad very useful. There is a 
strange propensity in man, to put “far off the e- 
vil day ;” and, although we know for a certainty 
that cold winter is coming, many are apt to neg- 
lect suitable preparations for it. For the sake of, 





‘rom cuttings or suckers, from old roots; and al- 
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ldurability and neatness, woodbuilt houses are fre 
quently elevated so as to bring the first floor one, 
two, or three feet above the surface of the ground 
As cellar walls are more commonly built with 
stone, which are more ready conductors of heat 
than bricks, such cellars are much exposed to the 
effects of frost, unless they are banked up with 
something which is a slower conductor of heat 
than stone. For this purpose, tan-bark and saw- 
dust arethe most cleanly and convenient substan- 
ces; next to these, are joiner’s chips and straw, 
both of which when used, should have a covering 
of earth to make them more compact, and prevent 
their being blown away. Manure from the stable 
is frequently used, but this is unsightly, and can 
always be turned to bitter account. Vegetable 
mould is an imperftet conductor of heat, and may 
in many instances be conveniently applied to this 
‘use. For filling up windows, bundless of straw 
will be found useful, as they prevent the glass be- 
ing soiled, as would be the case if soil was direct- 
ly applied; in short, there is no lack of substan- 
‘ces suitable for securing cellars against frost, in 
this latitude, if house-keepers are in season, in ap- 
‘plying them. When we hear a farmer complain 
ithat his veretables have frozen in his celiar, we 
are apt to thing that he spends too much of his 
time at the grog shops, and neglects those little 
things which add to one’s comfort and prosperi- 


ty. 








MANUFACTORIES. 
The correspondent of the American Advocate, 
writes, from Douglass, Ms. and states, that the 
Douglass Manufacturing Company have 2 mills, 
4000 spindles, 118 looms, 200 hands—use 275,000 
Ibs. of cotton, and make 1,000,000 yds. printing 
goods, for calicoes. 
SLATERVILLE, 

Embraces a part of Dudley and South Oxford, 
where resides Samuel Slater, who is the patriarch 
of factories, and the inventor of cotton sewing 
thread, Himself and Sons wield more capital in 
manufacturing, than any single individual in the 
U. States. They have 7 mills, 5on French river, 
and two on the outlet of Chagoggagunkamog 
pond. They run 7,000 spindles, 90 looms, 90 
hands, and work 1000 bales of cotton a week, 
which produces 16,000 yds. a week, besides large 
quantities of sattinet warps, and sewing thread. 
They use 600 lbs. of wool per day, in the manu- 
facture of broad-cloths, cassimeres and sattinets, 

Samuel Slater has been in America more than 
36 years, and has suggested many improvements 
in the manufacture of cotton. Had he remained 
in England, and prospered, as he has here, he 
might have looked for an order of Khighthood. It 
is questionable, however, with that distinction, in 
England, he would be more respected than he 
now is, at the head of the Factories in New-Eng- 
lland, and one of the principal proprietors of the 
village which bears his name, &c. 





The Grand Jury of New-York, at their late ses 
sion, were engaged two days in investigating the 
subject of the New-York Lotteries, and came to 
the conclusion, that the managers had already 
drawn more lotteries than the law allowed them , 














and that the present drawings are illegal. 
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THE GRAPE. 

Many persons, who are truly the friends of 
temperance, we think are over fastidious, and are 
doing injury to the cause they would support, by 
showing an enmity to the introduction of the vine, 
hecause it produces wine, and wine, if used toex- 
creates drunkenness; the same objection 
with equal force be urged against all the 

, ond bread stuffs, the potato, apple, and ev- 
ery alimentof the human body. Our own experi- 
ence and observation of its effects in those coun- 
tries where wine prevailsas the common and univer- 

al beverage, are entirely at opposites with such a 
upposition, as is all the testimony of writers and 
travellers in those countries. Wewere led to these 
remarks by lately hearing a prominent individual 
throw out some ovservations unfavorable to the in- 
troduction of the grape into his region, where it suc- 
-eeds so well; and from some remarks in the a- 
musing and ably written travels of a young A- 
merican, entited, “A Year in Spain,” which we 
extract: 

‘ Val-de-Penias is likewise famous for the de- 
lightful wine of the Burgundy kind, which grows 

n its neighborhood. There is, perhaps, no pleas- 
anter teble wine than this; for it adds the strength 
of port, to the rich and pleasant flavor of the ori- 
cinal stock, and yet, it is so plenty, and so cheap, | 
‘hat you may buy a bottle fortwo or three cents. | 
‘This is quite a fortunate circumstance, for the wa- 
ter in La Mancha is generally very bad, and 

, is hardly drinkable. The people of La 
Mancha drink freely of their generous wines 
from necessity; as is done in other parts of the 
country from choice ; and yet, there is no intoxica- 
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“Indeed,drunkenness is so rare in Spain,that it 
may be said tobe unknown. The French are 
deservedly praised for their temperance; but this 
praise, both for eating and drinking, is due in a 
ereater degree to the Spaniards. During nearly 
a year that I remained in Spain, I do not re- 
member to have seen one man reeling drunk ;— 
whereas, in my own favored country, the land to 
which the world looks to for fair examples, one 
can never go forth into the public streets, without 
seeing on the face of many, the sure indications 
of habitual intemperance, or being staggered a- 
gainst and breathed upon by those walking nui- 
zances. The comparison is unpleasant; I blush 
while 1 make it; nor can I avoid thinking any 
measure, however strong, that would tend to the 
substitution of wines for stronger drinks, would 
confer a moral benefit on our country, of infinitely 
more value than the supposed economical one— 
of being independent of other nations.” 

If such are the benefits to result from the intro- 
duction of the grape, let influential individuals be- 
ware of false premises, for they may inflict an in- 
jury where they meant a benefit. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


ground, whether on rent, or his own, who does 
not stick into the earth as insignificant and un- 
costly a thing as a cutting of a good American 
vine; an armful of which any one can have, by 
asking any person who has them, as_ nine tenths 
of the growth of every year is pruned off: if it 
should prove no benefit to him, it would to his 
successor, and in much shorter time than any of 

















December 3, 183], 


kees, sufficient to discover names suitable, but from, 
a habit of aping or using greatnames. As o@ spe- 
cimen of inventing names, one of those Yankee 
looking fellows, called a few days since, and ask. 
ed if we would buy some apples? We asked what 
kind? Grafted fruit,he replied; by what name, 
—he did not know: we replied, we did not wish 


the fruit trees. 


our the country at this time, on the subject of hor- 
ticulture. 
things, and the present prosperous state of our 


orchard of a few hundred uncultivated apple trees. 


To say nothing 
of the successful introduction of the vine, to that 
egree as to be able to supply the country with 
wine; yet, it is one of the most pleasant, safe and 
igreeable fruits the earth produces; it is delicious 
taste and harmless in its effects, and may be 

‘nm by the invalid, the child and the healthful, 
same impunity, and is produced under a 
ulture, with as little trouble as pole beans, 
We heartily coincide with a 


‘stern paper, that a man ought to be 
iuggard, and an enemy to his fel- 
in his power ten square feet of 


. 





HORTICULTURAL. 
There appears tobe a generalexcitement through 
This is well. There is a time for all 
nation, will justify the refinement upon the for- 
mer modes of cultivating orchards, fruit, gardens, 


&e. In the early settlement of our country, it 
was thought sufficient if a Farmer planted an 


As we increased in means, others planted orch 
ards in part with cultivated varieties; but at pres- 
ent, no good farmer thinks of planting an orchard 
without procuring the choicest varieties, both for 
the table and cider. It has been one misfortune 
which we havelabored under, that we have had no 























to purchase that which was not worth naming 

upon which his ingenuity was taxed—he quickly 
replied, they call them Palisadoes. This name, 
though applied for the occasion, was better than 


to have a fine apple without a name, or to call ir 
after some other celeorated one. 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
At a meeting of the members of the Franklin, 
Institute, at their hall on Friday evening, 18th 
Nov. 1831, the following gentlemen were elected 
officers, and form the Board of Managers for the 
ensuing year: 
Jacob Graves, President. 
Lyman B. Lanworthy, Ist Vice Prest 
W. W. Reid, 2d do do 
Joseph Penney, Corresponding Sec’y 
John A. Sprague, Recording do 
Sidney 8. Allcott, Creasurer. 





standard works by which those persons unac- 
quaiuted with the different varieties of fruit, could 
be guided in their selections. Circumstances 
have changed. We have now not only standard 
works on gardening and orchards, but vineyards 
also; and we anticipate that within half a centu- 
ry, the state of New-York will not only manfac- 
ture wine sufficient for its own consumption, but 
for exportation. In order to prevent coufusion, 
there is one poimt which we hope every friend of 
horticulture will keep steadily in mind. Scatter- 
ed as the population of the United States are, o- 
ver a vast extent of country, all favorable more or 
less for ine cultivation of different kinds of fruit, 
| as apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, 
| &c., all of which are continually reproduced from 
seeds, and are yearly producing fruit in their nat- 
ural state—considering the extentof country and 
the quantity of fruit grown, it would not be 
thought extravagant to suppose, that there are as 
many new varieties of choice fruit produced in 
America, as in Earope. Now it becomes an ob- 
ject to have each valuable kind known by name, 
in order that they may be compared with others, 
and their relative qualities ascertained, that the 
most valuable may be retained, and those less so 
rejected. According to the present custom among 
botanists and horticulturists, any person discov- 
ering a new variety of plants or fruits, and bring- 
ing the same into notice, has the priviledge of giv- 
ing to it sucn name av is thought most advisable. 
Now the point referred to, is to avoid a kind of 
plagiarism in naming plants. This has already 
produced much comparison, and willbe the cause 
of more, unless more care is used in naming.— 
For instance, a choice apple was discovered ma- 
ny years since, and called a Spitzendurg, which 
soon became a celebrated apple ; since which time, 
more than twenty different ones have been called 
Spitzenburgs, until at this time. every grocer that 
has an apple to sell will tell you it is a Spitzen- 
burg. ‘he same observation will apply to most 
of our valuable varieties. This confusion causes 
many disappointments to thos: who are setting 
out orchards, Or fruit gardens. This error dues 








N. Goodsell, Librarian. 
L. B. Langworthy, Cabinet keeper 
J. D. Cummirs, Controller. 





From tue New Yorck t armer. 


THE COUNTRY FARMER. No. X. 


‘Of the proper extent of Farms, and of the 
| advance of knowledge in Husbandry. 

| Mr. Fixev—Farming operations, like 
many others, are often attempted on too 
large a scale for the means of the operator. 
There is no fault more common than this.— 
|Our Farms are alinost all too large, and yet 
it is useless, perhaps, to speak of it, except to 
remind those who have small Farms of the 
fact, and that they can, if they manage theit 
business well, make more clear profit than is 
made by those who own too much land. It 
is all idle to pretend to jay down exact rules 
for the number of acres, in each Farm; but 
this may be assumed, that no Farmer should 
occupy more landthan he can cultivate, tho- 
roughly, and these keep in aconstant state of 
improvement, as to capacity for crops. Its 
extent, will then depend on the ability of 
each occupant, not only as to physical force, 
but this combined with other considerations, 
such asevery Farmer can estimate for him- 
self. In other cases, he would do this safe- 
ly ; but as to quantity of land, each one de- 
sires more! 1 have known many a Farmer 
made absolutely poor; by owning too large a 
Farm ; and others to become rich, by own- 
ing too small a Fasm! If it were not for 
giving offence, instances, of both kinds, 
might be cited here. To avoid this, let me 
invite every one to task his own recollection 
a little, and produce instances from his own 
Jobservation. When he shall have done so, 
let each be a lesson tohim, A ‘thrifty Far- 
mer,’ generally persuades himself that he 
must be buying more land, a piece from this 
neighbor, and from that; and readily per- 
suades himself that those who sell, must be 
unthrifty. Both positions may be true, and 
both may be false. ‘The very idea.to most far- 
mers,of selling off pieces of their land, isof the 
extremely repulsive kind, a sort of damper, 
mortally dreaded. Yet I have known men 
who have had the courage to do it, because 
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‘not arise for Want of ingenuity among the Yan- 





‘they thought it best, and who have nevet 
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bringing it again to the attention of old sub-| 
scribers. The machinery is very simple, 


had occasion to regret having done so. In 
all neighborhoods, there are some men over- 
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SUNFLOWER OIL. 
A correspondent of the New Englant 
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much-wise, as to the business of their neigh- | 
bors. Such men grow fat upon it, shone 


and occupies about the space of a common 
threshing machine, and costs aboutthe same. 





er a Farmer sells off some of his land, nev- | 


It is fully described in another part of this 


Farmer, Mr. Joseph Mann, gives an accoun, 
of the experiment of making sunflower oil¢ 
which was a complete failure ; or rather an 


er once doubting. that he who does so, must ||number. Its advantages over the common 
be growing poor. Such are some of the mill are very great: it gets out the seed 
reasons why our Farms are almost all too ||cleaner, and dees not bruise it. Since Mr. 
large, and will] be, till diminished in size by || Barnitz has had one in operation, all the oth- 
pure necessity. Small Farms, lead to im-'/er mills in the neighborhood have been stop- 
proving Husbandry. || ped,—none being able to compete with it — 

The prevalent fault of our Agriculture, is, || This is the best possible proof of its excel-, 
perhaps, a disposition to run over too much /lence. Mr. B. has erected three machines, | 
land. Dung may be spread so thin, as to//all turned by a band from the water wheel 
lose all good effects from it. So also may|/of a small grist mill. The clover mill is 
Jabor, by which it costs more than it comes|!equally well adapted to getting out lucerne’ 
to. A guinea, in the pocket of a Farmer, is|| seed. 
not only a solid substance, but will exchange In the same building with the clover mill, 
for any other he may chance to want, as will lis an oil mill forthe extraction of linseed! 
gold, in coin or in bullion, because the repre-) and sunflower oil. There is nothing pecul-| 


sentative of value of substantial things, con-''iar in the extraction of linseed oil, except in| 
nected with the real wants and comforts o 





unprofitable job; and he thence concludes 
that the value of the article * has been over- 
rated by at least one half.’ We beg Mr 
Mann to be assured the fault to which the 
failure in his case is properly attributable 
was not in the sunflower, but in himself.-- 
He merely resorted to the old method of ex- 
tracting the oil, by which every body knows 
only about two quarts of oil can be obtained 
from a bushel of seed. As long agoas 1758 
sunflower oil was made on this plan and with 
this result, and Mr. Mann had no reason te 
expect a better product from the same pro- 
cess. The process he used was giinding 
and pressing the seed. by bath cold and hot 
pressure, and the most he could obtain was 
two quarts. Now we can put him in the way 


‘the press. ‘This is on the wedge principle.—| 
life. When beaten out to gold-leaf, howev-| 4 aes trough receives the Grkthed pen 


which is pressed longitudinally by wedges 
driven perpendicularly by machinery. The 
advantage of this mode is derived from the 
‘continual alteration of the surface exposed 
‘to pressure. 


| The sunflower oil is extracted in the same 
| Manner as linseed, except that the seed is 
hulled by passing it through a machine for 
the purpose. Mr. Barnitz informed us that 
‘the production of linseed oil is declining 
lrapidly, and that sunflower oil would soon 
‘supersede it altogether, as it is much more 
profitable to the farmer. ‘The sunflower vil 
‘has been tried in paint, and found to be ad- 
'|mirably adapted to it, as it dries with great 


er, though still gold, spread amazingly thin, 
it passes into an article for use in the fine 
arts, the value of which depends not so much 
on the real, as the imaginary wants of life, 
and its value is very uncertain. LToften sve 
inexperienced persons, calling themselves 
Farmers, perhaps ‘great Farmers,’ because 
the owners of great Farms, beating their 
gold into * lesf.’ to be wafied away by the 
winds! Though such men often set them- 
selves up for teachers of others, as writers 
for the Journals. Mr. Editor, yet we real 
Farmers have none the less pity for their 
mistakes, of which nothing but experience 
can convince them. Full of theory, but ve- 


ry empty of practice, such heads suceeed | 


best in Farming on paper. with paper pigs, 
as mentioned before. and their inmmense 
erops of turnips, and wool, all vastly profit- 
able, with other things, ‘grown’ on the Farm, 
all paper, and a paper Farm! If there 
were less reality, inthis grouping, it would 
be still less ludicrous, for it is * too true to 
make a jest of,’ as every one knows who has 
kept pace with our * march of mind,’ on pa- 
per, in Agriculture. The improvement, 
however, has been steadily progressing, and 
the general state of this * art-of-all arts,’ as 
the Printers call theirs. is vastly superior to 
what it was, some 50 years ago, and is even 
improving. every year. Yet not so much by 
‘ fits and starts,” as many people seem to im- 
agine, but by steady effort, solids acting on 
solids, minds on minds, grave, sedate, calcu- 
lating, seeking certain profits, such as we 
Farmers are principally concerned about.— 
Speculations will not do for us, your ‘slow 
and surpe’ men, the real back-bone of social, 
civil and moral order. 





From the Aimer con Farmer. 


CLOVER MILL—SUNFLOWER OIL.) 


The clover mill at Spring Dale, (the resi- 
dence of Charles A. Barnitz, Esq. some ac- 
count of which we gave in our last,) is wor- 
thy of particular notice. It is one of the 
many improvements in agricultural economy 
effected by the publication of the American 
Farmer, as Mr. Barnitz had it made from a 
drawing and description published in the 6th 
volume of our journal. On examining the 
mill we determined to republish the article, 
which we do in the present number. We 
are induced to this by the consideration that 
we have a great many subscriders who did 
not take the Farmer when the article was 


first published, as well as for the purpose of} 


‘at work would be very profitable; the oil 





| facility. For lamps it answers a good pur- 


pose, and in some respects is superior to} 


of extracting FouR Quarts of oil from a 
bushel of seed, and with the hope of indu- 
cing him to make another trial we wilido so. 
The new process for extracting this oil, the 
credit of which belongs to Charles A Bar- 
nitz, Esq. of York, Pa. is to clear the seed 
of the Hull or shell and press the kerne! by 
itself. The hull may be taken off readily 
by running the seed through a buckwheat 
hulling machine, or any other mil! the 
stones of which can be kept so far apart as 
merely to crack the hull as the seed passe 
through them. The great obstacle he:eto- 
fore met with, in extracting this oi] was the 
absorbing quality of the large quantity oi 
hull. This is removed in the new process 
of Mr. Barnitz, and if Mr. Mann wil! try 
it he will find that his own ** wrong impress 








| sperm, especially in its perfect freedom from 
‘all offensive smell. For the table we think| 


‘much cheaper, and to many of a more a- 
igreeable flavor. For the last purpose we 
‘have used a great deal of it, and while we 
can get it shall certainly never use olive oil. 
By Mr. Barnitz’s mode of extracting it he 
gets a gallon from every bushel of seed.— 
This fact we have asserted in another place 
in the present number, and repeat it here to 
correct erroneous impressions that we per- 
ceive have been made on the public mind.— 
Many persons suppose that they have only to 
take their seed to a common oil mill, and 
get a gallon of oil trom a bushel; but this 
is a mistake; theseed must be freed fromm its 
hull, and to do this a machine of the struc- 
ture of which Mr. B. will give every infor- 
mation ) must be used. Mr. Barnitz has 
made a large quantity of this oil this fall,and 
showed it to usin al! its stages. He at pres- 
ent gives 50cents a bushel for sunflower seed, 
‘and gets a dollar a gallon for the oil. When 





‘the business gets established the price of seed 
| will be considerably more or that of the oil 
‘less, as at the present prices a inill steadily 


‘it will certainly supersede olive oil, as it is) 


| ions” stood most in need of correction. 


} 


From the Lancaster (Pa) Examiner. 


A German agricultural work, published a‘ 
Halle. in 1824, la ely fallen into our hands, 
and we take this occasion to translate thc 
following paragraphs from an article on the 
culture of the Sunflower. 

Sunflower seed yields an excellent oi), 
richer han ollive oil and yet equally bland 
and mild ; it is also purer and more transpa- 
rent, tinged with a slight shade of yellow. J+ 
is destitute of sinell, and in taste somewhat 
resembles that of almonds. In Upper Sax- 
ony itis much used iastead of olive oil. ft 
is thought to be equally goodfandmuch more 
economical, as two gills of it wiil suffice 
where three gills of the other would be re 
quired. Asa lamp oil it burns with a beau- 
tiful flame, producing no smoke and diffu- 
sing no disagreabie smell. Curriers have 
found it particularly useful in dressing leath. 
er, as it aids in imparting a permanent anc 
clear black ebony. 

The leaves of the Sunflower, among ot) 
er uses to which they may be applied, ar¢ 
serviceable in the art of colouring. They 
are to be dried in the shade, by spread: 





‘cake nearly pays for the extraction of the| 
oil, it being an excellent article of food for | 
horses and cattle. 

The chaff from the clover mill supplies an_ 
immense quantity of the finest manure for 
the farm. [tis thrown into a large pile by 
the side of the mill, to rot, and is carried up-' 
on the land in the same manner as stable 
manure --to which it is very superior. We 


them thin on a table or a clean floor and 
turning them frequently. A small bandtul 
of these dried leaves boiled in a pint of soft 


| water in « well glazed earthen vessel, wit: 


half a teaspoonful of alum added, is said ¢< 
produce a beautiful and permanent Yel!v) 
dye, bu whether adapted to dying linen 
cotton, or woollen goods, is not stated. 


Sir Matthew J. Tierney, of London, states tha’ 
the Cajeput oil, is a sure remedy for the Cholers 











should suppose that the addition of lime to, 
this manure would be very useful. I 


whether Indian or the common kind. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


chinery, and apparatus for prosecuting the busi 
ness. As this is the first attempt within my 
QUINCE TREES. 


knowledge, to make sugar from that on any con- 
; siderable scale, I propose giving you a full ac- 

Last summer two of my quince trees died. I!) sount of the business as far as it has proceeded. | 
\liscovered no insects, but suspecting that some} 77, pas used in the manufacture three thousand 
hidden depredator had occasioned my loss, I had | five hundred bushels of potatocs. A fair sample! 
the trees taken up by the roots and burnt. Two of the sugar, or rather molasses, for no ch rystalli-| 
days ago, on digging round some small trees of | zed pure sugar could be obtained, is now sent to, 
this kind, | saw a brownish powder on the bark; |} you.” 
and on probing with a knife, I found the trees had | To this account Professor Silliman adds “The 
suffered great damage from worms of an UN- | nolasses forwarded by Mr. Guthrie is very rich, 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 











| 
known kind. These larva resemble the peach | and apparently pure syrup, and has only a slight’ 
| peculiarity of taste, « lite like that of an oil, that, 


worm ( Z.geria exitiosa) though rather larger than ! 
> om , is season.— |! , , = 
that worm is commonly found at this i ¥ " could enable one to distinguish it from the best, 
: ‘ 2s . 0 e ; 
They appear to commence near the surface of the | -ane molasses. The syrup is nearly as rich as 


sround; and ina great majority of cases, have) iat from the sugar maple: and not improbably | 


worked upward, sometimes to the height of one | may yet afford a chrystallized sugar.” D. T. 
foot, gradually slanting through the solid wood, || 


as if they were retiring inward on the approach | 
of winter. From one tree | took fifteen worms. | 
It is rare to find two within the same cavity; but) 
ihe holes are so contiguous that to cut them out 
would inevitably destroy the tree. I have there- 
fore drawn them out with a barbed wire made 
sharp. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
SWEET POTATOES. 
Mr. Goonse.t—As there is a good deal of in- 


useful paper, my little experience on the subject. 


| Last fall, now a year ago, | selected from a 





December 3, 193). 


sentiments, as applied to us poor iariif’ men in the ” 
north) would inform us of their ways and means 
of managing the sweet potato, J guess he would 
confer a favor on not a few. Se 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


ON PLANTING. 

Mr. Goopsett—There seems to be a great di 
versity of opinion on the subject, whether the 
spring or fali is the best period fur setting fruit 
trees: the advocates for fall setting, offer as one of 
the principal benefits accruing for setting out at 
that period, the firmness and compactness that the 
earth takes about the roots by the fall and spring 
rains, &c.; a process which I humbly think is in 
direct opposition to what it ought to be; for if the 
roots of any tree are so deep, and so hardly pack 





ed that they cannot obtain aid, they languish and 
die. Another is that the roots expand themselves 





| ? Ze " | 
'quiry as to the success of raising the Sweet potatoe | 
‘I venture to give through the medium of your), fall; butas far as my experience goes, the spring 
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In a few cases,the worms had worked downward 
slanting inward; and in other cases, they re- 
mained under the vark without having penetrated 
the wood. Instead of throwing out their filth like 
the peach worm, they pack it behind them, com- 
pletely closing the orifice. On breaking through 
ithe bark into one of these tracks, the direction of 
ihe worm may be determined by the color of the filth 
the old part being brown and the more recent, or- 


barrel of the white sweet potato ‘rom Virginia, a 
quantity of the fairest and soundest; a part was' 
|buried in a dry place below the reach of frost, the’ 
other half put into a box with dry sand, stra/wm 
super stratum, and putinto a dry cellar; they} 
‘both failed, and were completely rotten in the} 
spring. A faendwho was in New-York in May, | 
‘succeeded in procuring a few tresh from the || 
south; which were put into a hot bed on the 15th, | 











ange colored. 
I now suspect that the loss of an -nglish 


. . . . } 
Mulberry which had been two years in a bearing \ 
state in my fruit garden, ought to be ascribed to||by shooting out numerous roots, about the size of 


these worms. 


Under a microscope they are found to differ || swelling in the middle, and so on enlarging till) 
from the Peach worm in several external particu- i they are ripe. 
in their || 
manners, the difference is striking: for though 


lars, and also in their internal structure. 








‘and on the first June were planted out; they || 
grew well, and made fine looking vines. i 

° . _— 
The manner in which they form the tubers‘4s, || 
| 
i a pipe stem, and less ; after which, they commence | 


! 
| 





|vines were killed by frost, I found J had from the 





On digging my crop on the Ist Nov., after the || 


and carry on a slow and constant circulation of 
| the sap during winter, which to my mind is a ve 
| ry doubtful assertion. 

Apples and pears do tolerably well set in th, 


does better, especially if done early, and they 

have not to be carried a great distance. If set 
out in the fall the buds are subject to be frozen 

dried up, and killed, andthe tree in its removed 
and mutilated state, has not vigor erough to send 
out new ones through the bark. A tree set late in 
the fall has its roots frozen in the earth, and is in 
hut a very little better situation, than if dug up 
and left lying on the ground exposed to the weath- 
er. Trees brought from New-York in the spring 


/usually half die; but the cause is, that the se 
y ’ 2ason 


is forwarder than ours, and before the canal js o- 
pen, and the trees reach this region, they are in 
full leaf, and many of them in blossoms; on open- 
ing the packages, exposing them to the sun, and 
planting out, the leaves wither and die, and ther 
are no new buds for the feeble energies of the root 
to develope, and they consequently fail. Many 
trees are lost by planting too deep; the best luck 
| 1 ever had with trees was in a situation where | 


the peach worm is occasionally discovered two or| sprouts from the three that were pianted, about) intended to raise the surface; I consequently set 
more feet from the ground, | have not observed it} half a bushel of tolerably good sized ones, and a/! the trees on the top of the earth, and piled earth 


to work upward from the surface; neither does it 
It is supposed not to 


penetrate the solid wood. 
continue in the larve state quite a year; but som 
circumstances rather indicate that the Quince 
worm may continue longer. 

The name of this pernicious insect; and th 


best method of preventing its ravages, are want- 


ed, — 


SUGAR FROM POTATOES. 
The conversion of starch into sugar has lon 


been known to chemists; and hopes were enter- 
iained that some new method of procuring the lat- 


ter might render the cane, the beet, and the map 


of less importance; but years have passed over 


without any successful attempt in the large wa 


unless that which is mentioned in the following 


very interesting account from the last number 
Silliman’s Journal should prove to be such. 


was written by Samuel Guthrie of Sackets Har- 


hor. 


“1 have been for some time persuaded, taking 
the data furnished by chemusts as correct, that su- 
gar might be advantageously made in towns re- 


mote from the Atlantic coast, from the potato; a 


one year ago, Capi E. G. /’a ter, at my instance, 


great quantity of fibres just commenced swelling, | 
‘which with one month more summer would have 
been of a medium size. The only trouble of ma- 
king them a very tolerable crop for this climate, | 


e 
e 
e || ter. 
|which we omit to use after the putting up of 
stoves. 

_ Some others I have passed a thread through 
and hung them up where they will neither dry, 
entirely nor freeze; if these experiments fail, my 
|pipe is out, and I shall abancon the trade. Mr- 
Miller, on the ridge road, who has been a success. 


z 





le 


y; 
brought them to market, informs me that he for- 
|merly kept them in a box of dry sand, standing 
jin the chimney corner; but latterly has had built 
a recess in the jamb of his chimney, like the 
| stut hole under an oven; where he has no trouble 
o keeping them safe. 

One thing is quite certain, that they are pre- 


of 
It 


nd 





is the difficulty of keeping them through the win-| 
I have put some of all my sizes into a box’ 
with charcoal dust, and stowed them in an oven! 


ful culuvator of the article, and occasionally’ 


served with ease in the Southern States, as it is 
80 common, and so important an article with them, 
: jand if any gentleman in that region (whose pa- 
with great ingenuity devised and constructed ma- | triotic feelings were paramount to his nullification 


on the roots; I did net lose one, and the growti: 
was truly surprising. I once knew a large ‘e- 
moved tree to succeed well, when the roots were 
seton the grass of a natural green sward, and cov- 
ered with earth. 

I received ten valuable peach trees last fall from 
‘the east, and as my soil was rather light and 
1 leose, trees during rains and winds were liable to 
|| be blown over or badly leaned. I therefore set 
them pretty deep; they mostly came out in the 
|| spring very tardily, and four of them, although 
'the bark was quite green and fresh, showed no 
} signs of vegetating at mid-summer ; a friend sug- 
I gested that they might be planted too deep; I 





| consequently took them up, washed the roots, 
shortened the tops, and re-set them much shal- 
|lower; the result was, three of them immediately 
put forth, and grew well, while one has never 
| showed the least signs of life, except the bark is 
green, and fresh in every part, and has been 
planted out now more thana year. By what pro- 
cess in nature it can resist the heat of the sun, 
and the drying nature of the winds, and the con- 
stant evaporation of its fluids, is unaccountable to 
| me, except there is a process of circulation going 
‘on, independent of leaves or buds. 
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I would in all cases, where trees are not to be 
removed very far, invariably set them in the 
spring, particularly cherries, plums, peaches, ap- 
ricots, grapes, raspberries, &c.; and all tender 
and luxuriant growing trees and shrubs —-short- 


AND GARDE 


So idle a thing have eur militia trainings be- 
come, that no respectable man is willing to be seen 
in the ranks, It is somuch more a matter of bur- 
lesque than a serious act of obedience to the laws 
of the country, that by far the greater portion of 





en the tops to comport with the loss of root, and 
not set too deep nor pack the earth too hard, pre-| 
ferring to protect them against winds to stake 
them. Yours, &e. Ww. oO. 


our substantial citizens, particularly in large towns, 
prefer to suffer the penalty of the law, rather than 
perform the duty. Hence a large number of fines 
,are yearly imposed by Courts Martial, and a large 








Brighton, Nov. 1831. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. tl 
Mr. Goopsett—Will you or some of your | 
correspondents, have the goodness to explain to| 
us the difference betwen a Squash anda Pumpkin, | 
Formerly they were distinct vines, and we had no! 
difficulty im determiniug which was a Squash, } 
and which was a Pumpkin; but in these latter | 
days, we have “ Crook iveck Squashes,” “ Span-| 
ish squashes,” “ Wintersquashes,” ‘Acorn squash- | } 
es,” “ Coconut squashes,” and many more w hich| 





° y \\ 
look like Pumpkins, and taste ike Pumpkins, and } 


‘amount of money extorted from our citizens, for 
what purpose, it is difficult to imagine. It is gen- 


yer lly understood that this money is squandered by | 


the officers. One thing is true, that the people pay 
it and receive no benefit from it. Ss. 


Mr. Tocker: 
[ notice your correspondent S. has made a very) 
judicious attack upon our Militia System. I wish, 


him success, for in my opinion, never did a more) 
uncalled for Humbug exist, than this. 


Were we in the immediate vicinity of a superi-| 


or or hostile nation, that would serve as an excuse ;! 


vet are christened Sguashes. Have the goodness | ‘but even in that case, it is doubtful whether our | 


to enlighten us on this subject, and let us know || 
what is really the difference between a Squash and 


‘present is the better system. The last war was | 
‘sufficient, if we would profit by the past, to con- 


| vince us that so g ’ o 
+ Pumpkin. A.B. | ince us that something more is necessary in or- 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
MILITARY TRANIN 58, NO.5 
The reviews of peaceable tradesmen are no 
more than the solemn foppery of a pantomime 
veted in the open ai: instead of the Theatre.” 
AMEs. 





| der to reduce our enemy, than a collection of draft- | 


ed miliua. We know also, that every citizen of 
‘the United States, (with the exception of some at! 


| Washington) will defend his home and his fire-'' 
side, against an invading enemy who shail pre- || 


‘sume to penetrate into our country. And rash in-| 
|deed would be that enemy who should attempt it, || 
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The past should convince us chat we are in 
want of skilful Engineers,—and these were nev- 
er educated at military trainings. 

Why is it that the armies of France are consid- 
ered superior to any other in Europe? Because 
they excell in Engineering. Their school Poly- 
technic has given her armies strength which could 
not have been done by numbers. Hence, if we 
would render ourselves invulnerable, we should 
educate a sufficient number of Engineers, who 
should be versed in all the arts of war,—and let 
\| them be supported by government in the manner 
\|of the French schools,. ready to be called into ser- 
|| vice when our country requires. A small annual 
tax from each individual now subject to military 
‘duty, would support a competent corps for any 
janticipated occasion ;—and we might dismiss our 
| military parades as calculated only to corrupt the 
|; morals of our young men by promoting disorder 
|) and intemperance. 

A few schools like the one at West Point 
|| would do more towards preparing young men for 
1 defending our country, its situation considered, 
i than all the military trainings have ever done 
since the revolution. N. G. 

















| FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Mr. Epritor: 

A respectable lawyer from Stark county Ohio, 
| passing through our village last week, gave a ve- 
ry singular account of a conviction for forgery, 
_ which occurred in that county a short time since. 
| He was present at the trial and will vouch for the 


In this country, there is no call for soldiers— ! while the states remain united, even if they had _ | truth of the statement. 


We have no battles to fight now or in prospective. | 
But were soldiers actually needed, our Militia 
would be good for nothing. 
of the duties of a soldier? Have they Mhiitary 


for actual service than mere school boys. T his) 
may not be true with respect to our inde pendent | 
companies ° 
frequently drilled, and take some pride in appear- 
ing to advantage ; but it is very different with the 
infantry companies. They embrace every strag- |) 
gler and ragamufiin intown. They train with re- 
luetance. ‘They have no desire, and take no pains 
'o learn the military exercises. They are all free 


citizens, and have no idea of subordination. It is |) 


idle to think of fitting men for soldiers in this way. 
Who that has witnessed a militia training, ever 
imagined that it was of any use ? Who indeed 


‘black spirits and white—red spirits and gray,” 
have no thoughts but for sport. They feel that 
itas an idle affair, and seek to pass it off in as jol- 
iy amanner as possible, They obey their officers 
occasionally, because they know the law has made 
‘em their superiors for the day, and has given 
them authority to punish flagrant misconduct. It 
is absurd to suppose that such men are fit to be led | 








to battle. They have scarce courage enough to| 
face each other in a sham fight. They would flee! 
from their own shadow. Men cannot be cckiieve| 
till discipline and actual service has forced them 
into subordination, and produced acomplete change | 
of character, inclination and habits. They may! 

fancy that they are soldiers, but let them march!| 
into the field and hear the roar of a hostile cannon, 
and they would quickly find themselves deceived. | 


the numbers of Nicholas, or the ferocity of the t 
i Turks. The only danger which can threaten the | 


hat do they know or united, is that of an invading naval power, | 


‘which with sufficient force, might lay our seaport | 


science ? Are they acquainted with Military dis- || towns under contribution, or at least, do them ma- 


cipline ? Not atall. They are no better qualified | i 


terial injury. Under these circumstances, what 
| would be the proper method of defence? Weshould | 
have to rely unon our fortifications, and their effect | 


ny of them dig inentrenchments lustily ; but could 
| they construct a fortification upon the most approv- || 


ed plan? We presume not. Give them cannon | 


‘and ammunition, and they could load and fire and 
|make a prodigious noise ; but would they be able 
to elevate a gun upon scientific principles, so as to 
ibe sure of doing execution ? Let the records of the 


, | first years of the last war answer ! 
has not rather thought it a fitter subject for “ farce 


than tragedy 7” The persons of the drama— || 


It may be asked, did we not bat the enemy at 
Sackets harbor? And was it not done by militia ? 
We grant it, and we gained the honor of record- 


and undisciplineu conduct. What! will not our 
'yeomanry fight ? Yes, and as long as we are free 
from game-laws and allowed the use of rifles, an 
enemy that dares to march across the lines of our 
frontiers, will find winged messengers of death 


‘from every stump and tree, which would diminish 
'\their ranks faster than the Cholera of Europe and 


the Plague to boot ; but not so with those who ap- 
preach our fortifications, when manned with mi- 
litia (as was the case at Sackets harbor.) Then 


ed for fear of injuring both,—at the very moment 
when every discharge should have strewed a. 
field wath slain 





ing our shame & defeatinganenemy by cowardice! 





a 


An individus! forged an order for goods, to the 
, amount of three or four dollars, and called on the 
»| merchant and received the goods without incur- 
ring the least suspicion. Immediately afterwards, 
he called upon an acquaintance, told him what he 
had done, and insisted that complaint should be en- 
tered against him. He was accordingly commit- 
ted for trial. When he was called before the 


These are betier organized—more || would depend altogether upon the knowledge of, court, being asked if he had counsel, answered that 
| engineering, which those in charge of them "bowel 
| sessed. It is true that our militiamen would ma f 


he “had none and desired none.” When asked 
| whether he plead guilty, he replied, “ guilty.” 
! He was sentenced to the state prison for 3 years, 
the shortest terms the law allows. 

You are by this time prepared to ask what ter- 
rible calamity this man could have brought upon 
himself to render a three year’s confinement in the 
Penitentiary, an object of desire 7? You will ask 
perhaps, whether he had an abandoned wife who 
was rendering himself and his family wretched ? 
Or whether he had broken a military or some oth- 
er law of honor, the penalty of which is more to 
be dreaded than hard labor within the walls of a 
prison ? No, nothing like these is given as the 
cause of this strange and almost unexampled con- 
duct. And yet there was a cause which operated 
upon the mind of this individual, sufficiently strong 
to produce such a result. And that cause was 
nothing less than a determination to conquer an; 
attachment to strong drink. He statedto the cour 
that he committed the crime and insisted upon the 
enforcement of the law, that he might be so con- 
fined as to render it utterly impossible to gratify 
| his appetite for ardent splrits. He supposes that 











it was difficult to tell which were in greatest dan-| by imprisonment for a time, he shall so far obtain 
er—friends or enemies, until our guns were Spin- | the mastery over tteeedtiesl to be able to return to 


society and remain a sober man. 
Now whether this man could not have become 
|) temperate short of this sacrifice of personal liberty 
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is not for me to determine ; but I certainly wish || The mode of cultivation is very simple— 
success tothe experiment. - it is set out either in the fall or spring in the 
I should think it much better for him to spend pagee recommended by Judge B uel 3 ifin 
theann cette tee cen ais tk canis ns Seceer’, oad the fall. it is clipped the next spring within 
y PEE anys about nine inches fof the ground. Next 
afterwards be restored to society and to his friends, 


; ; spring it is clipped again at the height of a- 
a temperate man, than to live the life and die the|) bout two feet, th third spring at about three 
death of a drunkard. x 


from the ground, with some side pruning. 
ee | The next summer your h dge is complete 
oe you may keep it at the height and thick 














- SELECTIONS. 
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From the New-England Farmer ing. 


ON LIVE FENCES. I have alsotried plashing. In 1818 or 19 

Mr Frssespen—In your paper of the 2d) my gardiner, who was an Englishman, high- 
November I noticed a communication from|| ly recommended it and at last pursuaded me 
Judge Buel of the Albany Nursery upon|to let him attempt it and upon a young and 


ness desired at the expene sof a little prun- 





live fences. It always givesme such pleas-| thrifty hedge made of Crab apple. He did 


ure to obtain any information from one who! it as it appeared to me very skilfully, but it 
so well unites the theory of holticulture with || was a very long and tedious operation the 
the practical results of his own experience. | result was the hedge was ruined. His mode 
In many of his statements I fully agree with|| of operating (which is I believe the common 
him. From long experiencel am convin-|| one) was to suffer the main stem to remain 
ced of the superiority of live fences, ‘oth as|| upright, while all the side ones were par- 
regards efficacy and economy. I also highly || tially cut and bent down nearly horizontally, 
approve the manner of setting out the young| and so confined either by interlacing or by 
quicks, which he describes. I differ from|| staking them down ; they did not thrive how- 
him only as to the material or plant of which|| ever—they perished by degrees and | was at 
the hedge is made, and as to the advantage | last forced to prune away all the horizon- 
of splashing or asthe English call it plash-| tal branches, and lost at least four years’ 
ing. | growth. 

| With the Buck-thorn T have never found 


{ 








For the last twenty vearsI have paid 
great attention tothis subject & wiligive you! plashing to be any degree necessary or use- 
the result of my experience. The first hedge! ful. If managed in the way 1 have de- 
Tsetout (about 500 feet in length) w as of the] scribed, in three years the hedge will be com- 


English Hawthorn or Quickset. The re-|| plete, requiring afterwards very little care 


sult was decidedly unfavorable. The plant) and nearly as thick, and quite as impervi- 


is not adapted to this climate—it appears | ous below as above. 


better suited to the moist atmosphere of Eng-|| Very sincerely y urs Xe, 
ce" ot : it. 
land ; our long summer drought, injures, it) 


itis peculiarly subject to the attacks of the! 
border, a species of mildew or blight almost’ 
invaribly assails it early in Angust, by! 
which it loses its leaves and by the middle of | 
August or first of September assumes a win-| Mr. Epitorn—In the New-York Farmer 
ier) appearance. I noticed a recipe for making * Knicker- 
My next experiment was with the three|backer pickle,” for beef or pork. I will 
thorned acacia recommended by Judge Bu-|| give mine, which [ have used twenty-six 
el. The hedge wasnot more than fifty feet | years with uniform success, and I will tell 
in fength, but was placed in excellent soil and jhow andw-ere [ gotit. In August 1805, I 


Salem Norember 83, 1851. 





From the New York Parmer. 


CURING PORK. 


wanted to put down new pork there remain- 
ed some of the old in the bottom of the cask 
In that case. I poured off the pickle, took 
out the undissolved salt, packed the fresh 
pork on the top of the old, using the salt 
which had been in the cask, with the addition 
of fresh if necessary, and then ponred on 
the old pickle or water. In this way I have 
had pork three or four years in the bottom 
of my pork barrel, and when used it was as 
free from rancidity as it was three weeks af 
ter it was put down. Indeed 1 seldom emp- 
ty my pork barrel except when it wants hoop- 
ing. I believe that boiling pickle is useless 
if not injurious. Pork ought not, if it can 
‘be prevented, be frozen before it is put 
down. C. 
Princeton, N. J. 


MANURE YOUR GRASS GROUNDS. 

An intelligent and scientific cultivator, 
who wrote a number of valuable articles, 
|which are incorporated into Messrs Wells & 
| Lilly’s,editon of ‘Dane's Geological Diction. 
ary, has given the following remarks on 
| this subject, uuder the heac * Top Dressing,’ 
jin that work. 

* There is scarcely any questoin, on which 
farmers are more divided than as to the pol- 
‘icy of applying manure as a top dressing to 
| grass lands, in the spring or fall. The rea- 
‘soning seems to be in favour of spring dres- 
‘sing, and it is supported by many excellent 
‘names. But it ought to be known, that in- 
telligent farmers, near the metropolis, most 
generally dress their lands in autumn. Be- 
|sides the reason stated above, that grass lands 
are less injured by carting over them in the 











i falls i , the ae th C's tee 
E. iler-y Dery. | fall ; it may be added, that it is a season of 


|| greater leisure ; and although it is confident- 
ly asserted, that the manure is wasted by 
'}rains and snows, yet much ought to be allow- 
ed on the other side, for the protection affor- 
i, ded by the tep dressing to the tender roots of 
(the plants during winter, and ought we not 
to add something for the low temperature of 

the atiwosphere in winter, which prevent e- 
|vaporation? whatever principles of fertility 
|| eXist in inanure. are in winter carried down 


; : ‘ . soil. fe are fully convine 
carefully attended. I had supposed that the lodged from Saturday to Monday with aninn- ceo eet a pied “+f Ei 
long thorns with which the plant is armed) keeper in Cherry Valley, N. Y.. (who was!” apse tee. Fagge> ages tg y 


would have made it peculiarly efficacious as! also a farmer.) On the table, for Sunday’s 
a fence. 


The result was even more unfor-| dinner, there was a fine piece of pickled) 


|| niclousto manures, spread thinly over the 


surface than any drenching rains can be, 


ae - : _uniess on declivities where top dressings are 
unate than before. Prune and clip it as pork, boiled the day before. [tasted it, and|) 7. ae ai tee eal ee “io” 
I id. I toni y szets oll : belici ened unquestionably of less value than on level 
would, I could never make it grow thick ;|\ thought it the most delicious I ever ate. I ‘grounds. The fact that farmers who grow 
it appears to have a decided tendency to) requested * mine host” to give me his recipe || © oy odie dvine the gre f tien elk Paw 
shoot upwards rather than to spread: the for curing pork. He replied he would do | es 9 ' “ 


thorns grow only upon or near the upper||so with pleasure, and proceeded as fol 


| generally adopt the practice of fall dressing 


branches, and below there was nothing but 
the bare stem to serve as a fence. It would 
often, tov, lose as much during a hard win- 


ter, asit had grown during the whole sum-' 


mer. After a fair trial of near ten yearsI 


| their grass lands deserve weight.’—N. E. 
lows :— ad 


** As soon as my hogs are dressed and cool 
enough to be cut, I pack the side pieces ina’ 
barrel or cask, with plenty of salt on all) 
sides of each piece, and when my cask is full 





dug up the whole andreplaced it with the A-|I immediately rofl it to my pump and I 
merican Buckthorn (Rhamnus catharticus ;))} pump in water until I can see the water 
with this fhave been completely successful. | cease 30 sink in the vessel, or to moisten the 


It has, itis true, but few thorns, but it grows 


|salt on top of the cask. I then lay a flat 


Farmer. 





Effects of Agricultural Societivs.—No one 
can ride through the town of Winthrop with- 
out observing the greater beauty of the farms 
\and the higher state of cultivation, than pre- 
'vails generally inthe State. This has been 
‘in great measure effected by the Agricultur- 
jal Society in that town; but in connexion 


naturally so thick astobe a complete pro- | stone, as large as the vessel will receive, on|| with this there is another cause for a thrifty 


tection to the land inclosed by it. It shoots 
early in the spring and holds its verdure till 
very late in the fall If properly managed, it 
is soclose below that a rabit could scarcely 
work its way through, while above the strong 
branches are so wattled and interlaced, that 
aman could not scale it, nor a bull force his 
way through it. 


I have vow in different places at least half pickled pork for family use. I have used 


a mile of this hedge which I shall be very 
happy to show to any of your correspondents 
who may wish to see it. 


ithe contents of the vessel, so as to keep the 
| pork always under the salt or pickle. | put 
itin my cellar, covered so as to exclude the 
flies, and there it remains until a piece is 
wanted. Care must be taken to keep the 
meet under the pickle, otherwise it will 
rust.”’ 

Here is the whole secret of making good 





,this method for the time above mentioned, 
jand I want no better, easier, or economical 


‘agriculture, viz. @ cotton factory Do not 
ismile, reader; the factories of the Eastern 
| States have been the impelling and most ef- 
ficient causes of agricultura]) improvement 
and the increasedjvalue of land. They have 
furnished the ready home market for the 
wool, the hides’ the fuel, timber, beef, pork, 
hay, butter, cheese, apples, cider, potatoes, 
and a great many other vegetables, besides 
eggs, lamb, veal,and many other things. 
most of which cannot be exported because of 





‘plan. Jt has often happened that when I 





their perishable nature, and for none of 
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which there is any foreign market to he de-! 
pended upon. The Agricultural Societies 
agricuitural publications, and the experi- 
ments and study of scientific farmers, have 
diffused that knowledge of husbandry which 
hs enabled the farmers to supply, from the 
same land they before tilled, the increased de- 
mand created by the manufacturing cities, 
towns and villages.—Kennebec Journal. 


From the Boston Courier. 
MOUNT AUBURN. 

The grounds at Mount Auburn have been 
surveyed. Avenues and paths have been 
cut through the woods and bushes, and mar- 
ked with the plough, so that all parts ot the 
grounds, intended for a cemetery, are now 
accessible. ‘Two hundred lots, of three hun- 
dred square feet .ach, have been staked out 
and numbered. Although it bas been the 
intention of the Garden and Cementery 
Committee, in the selection of these luts, to 
present situations as desirable as possible, 
and embracing all the varieties of locality, 
soil, natural growth, publicity, seclusion, | 
&ic. which that romantic spot affords . yet 
there are, undoubtedly, some among them to | 
which subscribers will give a preference.— 
It is, therefore, proposed on Monday next to 
offer at auction the right of choice: when not | 
only subscribers, but all, who desire to be-| 
come such are invited to attend ani make) 
the r selection. 

The anticipations of the projectors of this | 
Rural Cemetery have been thus far more. 
than realized. The funds already raised) 
are sufficient to meet the payment of the 
whole purchase of grounds for the Cemetery | 
and Experimental Garden, and to leave half; 
as much more for the purposes of inclosing 
and orna enting the place. And as it is 
believed that this \emete y is destined 
shortly to assume a degree of importance, 
and to excite an interest very disproportion- 
ate to its unobtrusive commencement, the 
members of the Horticultural Society are 
desirous that all their fellow-citizens and 
neighbors, who are disposed, should enjoy 
with them all the privileges of the original 
subscribers ; and all, who desire, and are 
ready to subscribe, can attend the auction, 
and secure a chioce on the same grounds 
with themselves. In doing this, it will be 
remembered that each individual so subscri- 
bing becomes, not only the exclusive owner 
of the lot selected, but also a member of the 
Horticultural Society for life, and a joint 
proprietor of the whole grounds connected 
with Mount Auburn, which comprises more 
than seventy acres. ‘The statement is pub- 
licly made, that all may understand that 
there is nothing exclusive or selfish in the 
present arrangement, and to invite all. who 
may intend to become subscribers, to do so 
before any of the lots shall have been assign- 
ed, that their preferencs and taste may be 
gratified. It may be wellto state, although 
there is nothing to prevent the construction 
of tombs by any who may wish to do so, that 
the general sentiment of those now interest- 
ed, as far as their views have been made 
known, is in favor of separate interments, 
with one general monument in each enclo- 
sure or lot, on which the names of all there 
interred may be inscribed. 

A well secured receiving tomb has been 
provided in the city, and another will be 
constracted at the Cemetery; at either of 
which the remains of t!« deceased may be 

















safely deposited for a period not exceeding |! 
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six months, when the inclemency of the 
weather, or any other cause, may render this 
course desirable for their friends. 

Th time is not distant when health and 
propriety will forbid interments to be made 
within our city, annually becoming more 
and more crowded ; and where can imagin- 
ation light upon a spot for the sleeping place 
uf our friends more lovely or desirable than 
Mount Auburn ! 


Drink for horses.—Some of the Inn keep- 
ers on the western road have adopted the 
ag ice, recommended by a member of the 

at» Agricultural Society, of boiling the corn 
given to horses, and giving them water to 
drink. Itis most satisfactorily ascertained 
that three bushels of oats, barley, &c. so 
prepared. will keep the horses in better con- 
dition for working than double the quantity 
in a crude state.—-Englih pa. 








Test of a good Gardener.—Our test for hir- 
ing a gardener would be, his being a reader ; 
for, in the present state of the art, it is quite 
impossible to be a good general gardener 
without vot only the habit of reading, but 
of reading a good deal. In many places, 


We understand that Count de Leon has 
purchased of the Messrs. Rapps all their 
beautiful and now highly improved do- 
mains, co:nmonly called ‘‘ Economy,” and 
situate eighteen miles from Pittsburg, a- 
long side the Ohio river. If so, this is the 
third sale of different settlements the 
Rapp’s have made within a few years.— 
Pittsburg Manufacturer. 








A Radish, was riased in Kennett, Pa. 34 inches 
jong, 15 round. 
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Means 38.9 29.46 rain 1 7-10 
Means of ex. 40 29.45 snow 4 in. 


tCanal froze, Linch. ice.—!| Canal clesed. 





We publish to day a prospectus for the sec- 
ond volume of this paper; and we are under the 
necessity of appealing to those who feel an irter- 
est in its continuance, and who think it import- 
ant that our effort should be sustained, to exert 
themselves to procure subscribers; for as yet, 
with all the liberality it has received, the number 
of our subscribers fall far short of sufficient to pay 
the expenses of its publication. 

Will the Friends of the Genesee Farmer, do 
what they can to extend its circulation, and for 
ward the result of their labors as soon as conve- 
nient? We cannot doubt but that they will, and 
relying upon their exertions, we shall do all in our 
power to render the paper worthy their support. 

{(>> Printers with whom we exchange are re- 


spectfully requested to give the annexed notice a 
few insertions. 











HE GENESEE FARMER anp GarpDen- 
eR’s JournNaL.—L. TUCKER & Co., Pub- 
lishers—N. GOODSELL, Editor. 

In issuing proposals for the second volume of 
the Farmer, which will commence on the first of 
January, 1832, the Publishers have the pleasure of 
stating that the work has met the decided appro- 
bation of that class of the community for whom 
it is intended, and has had the salutary effect of 





calling out many writers, whose experience would 
otherwise have been unavailable; and they are al- 
so induced to believe it has been the means of a- 
wakening many of our Farmers to the importance 
of extending their information upon the subject of 
their daily pursuits, and convincing them of the 
utility and necessity of a paper devoted especially 
to “the tillers of the ground.” The public papers, 
and the judgment of many of our most enlight- 
ened husbandmen, concur in the opinion that Mr. 
Goopsz LL, the Editor, has fulfilled his duties with 
such ability, as, with the aid of his correspondents, 
to have placed the Genesee Farmer on a level 
with the best Agricultural journals of our coun- 
try. It has, as yet, enlisted the good feelings and 
contributions of but a small part cf that portion of 
our agriculturists who are well qualified to impart 
an interest and value to its columns. We shall, 
therefore, commence the publication of the second 
volume with the hope and the assurance, that ma- 
ny names will be added to the list of contributors 
in the course of another year, and we may ven- 
ture to predict that the second volume will at least 
equal, if it does not excel, the first. 

Its leading object has been,and will be, to impart 
that information which will tend in the greatest 
degree to the improvement of the Agriculture, 
Horticulture, and Domestic Economy, of our coun- 
try. 
The first volume can be supplied to all new sub- 
scribers, and bound in a neat manner to such 
as desire it. In soliciting the patronage of the 
public, and especially of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Societies, we ask aid no further than an 
intelligent farming public may think we deserve it. 
CONDITIONS— The Farmer is printed ev- 
ery Saturday in a quarto form, on fine paper and 
fair type, with a Title Page and Index, making 
416 pages a year, at $2 50, payable in six months. 
or $2, if paid in advance. 

LUTHER TUCKER & CO 




















Rochester, Dec. 1831. 
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From the N. Y. Daily Sentinel, ' 

In Cobpett’s “ Advice to Young Men,” 
&c. recently pubiished in this city, under 
the interesting head of advice tv a lover, 
he delivered the jvilowwg “round unvar- 
nished tale” of nis own “ whole course of 
love.” Itis quite a romantic atiair, and 
strikingly characierized with the indi:pen- 
savle ingredients to every genuine tale of 
the tender passion of Jove at iirst sight, 
and coastaucy during absence and under 
temptation. 

«‘Waen I first saw my wile she was /htr- 
teen years old, and I was within about a 





ee 


becoming a real sensible lover. 1 was.a- 
ware that when she got to that gay piace, 
Woolwich, the house of her father and 
mother, necessarily visited by numerous 
persons not the most select, might become 


sides, that she should continue to work 
hard. i had saved a hundred and fifty 
guineas, the earnings of my early hours, 
in writing for the paymasters, the quarier- 
masters, and others, in addition to the sa- 
'vings of my own pay. 1 sent her all my 





'money, before she satied, and wrote her to 


beg of her, ifshe found her home uncom- 
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‘unpleasant to her; and I did not like be-} 


month of twe.ty-one. She was the daugh-| fortable, to hire a lodging, with respebtabie 
ter ofa serjeant of artillery, and 1 was the) people, and at any rate, not to <pare the 
serjeant major of a regiment of ioot, both, money, by any means, but to buy herself 


stationed in forts near the city of ot. Johns. |! good clothes and live without work, until I) 


in the province of New-Brunswick. [ sat) arrived in ingland ; and, in order to in- 
in the room with her, for about an hour,) duce her to lay out the money, told her 
in company with others, and! mado up my) that 1 should get plenty more before J 


mind that she was the very girl for me.— 
That I thought her beautiful is certain, for 
that, { had always said, shou!d be an indis- 
pensable qualiication ; but 1 saw in her 
wuat I deeined marks of that sobriety of 
conduct, of which i have said so muc.., and 
which has been by far the greatest bicssing| 
of my life. it was now dead of winter, 
and, of course, the snow several feet deep 
on the ground, and tne weather piercing 
cold. It was my habit, when I had done 
ny morning’s writing, to go out at break 
of day to take a walk on a hill, at the foot 
of which our barracks lay. In about three 
mornings after i had tirst seen her, I had, 
by invitation to breakfast with me, got up 
two young men to join me in my walk ,— 








and our road lay by the house of her father), matter, she put into my hand, the whole of |, 


and mother. I[t was hardly light, but she) 
was out on the snow scrubbing out a wash-| 
ing tub; ‘‘ [hat’s the girl for me,” said I, 
when we got out of her hearing. One of 
these young men came to England soon 
afterwards ; and he, who keeps an innin 
Yorkshire, came over to Preston, at the 
time of the election, to verify whether I was| 
the same man. When he found I was, he’ 





appeared surprised ; but what was his sur-|! self gratulation on this indubitable proof of 


prise, when [ told him that those tall youag, 
men whoin he saw around ime were the 
sons of that pretty little girl that he and I 
saw scrubbing out the washing tub on tne 
snow in New Brunswick in the morning. 

“From the day that I first spoke to her, 
I never had a thought of her becoming the 
wife of an other man, more than I had of 
her being transformed into a chest of draw-| 
ers; andl formed my resolution at once, | 
to marry her as soon as we could get per- 
mission, and to get out of the army as soon! 
as I could. So that this matter was, at! 
once, settled, as firmly as if written in the 
book of fate. At the end of about six 
months, my regiment, and | along with it, 








‘came home. 


| As the malignity of the devil would have || 


i, we were kept abroad two years longer 
than our ume; Mr. Pitt (fMngland not be- 
ing sotame then as she is now) having 
Knocked up a dust with Spain about Noot- 
‘ka ~ound. Un how | cursed \ootka 
Sound, and poor Pitt, too, 1 am afraid !— 
At the end of jour years, however, home I 
came—landed at Ports:mouth, and got my 
discharge from the army by the great 
kindness of poor lord Edward i itzgerald, 
‘who was then major of my regiment. I 
‘found my little gul @ servant of all work, 
|(and bard york t was,) at jive pounds a 
| year, iu the house of captain Brisac, and, 
|without hardly saywmg a word about the 





‘my hundred and fifty guineas unbroken ! 

| Need I teil the reader what my feelings 
'were! Need | tell kind hearted English 
parents what this anecdote must have pro- 
duced on the minds of our children? Need 
[ atempt to de&cribe what effect this exam- 
ple ought to have on every young woman 
who shali do me the honor to read this 
book? Admiration of her condnct, and 


ihe soundness of my own judgement, were 
now added to my love of her beautiful per: 
son. 

‘‘ Now, I do not say that there are not 
many young women of this country, who 
would, under similar circumstances, have 
acted as my wife did in this case; on the 
contrary, | hope,and do sincercely believe, 
that there are. But when her age is con- 








December 3, i8s{. 


——— 


view these circumstances, we must say 
that here is an example which, while it re- 
flects honor on her sex, ought to have 
weight with every young woman whos: 
eyes or ears this relation shall reach.” 


PATENT ZINC HOLLOW WARE, 

MANGEACTORED by Join Westfield & 
Co., No. 163, lott street, New-Y ork. 

ROSSITER & KNOX, No. 3, Buflalo street 
| Rochester, having been appointed agents for the 
sele of the above ware, are now receiving an addi 
tional supply, which they offer for sale at the man 
| ufacturers price. 
This ware will be found not materially to exceed 
‘in price Tinand lron; yet as durabie as Iron, not 
jsubject torust, giving the article cooked or ke pt in 
it no unpleasant taste, net containing in itself, noi 
, forming with the materials cooked in it, any dele- 
terious properities, as do ¢ ‘opper, Brass or Lead 

Zine Kettles, for cooking Rice, Hlomuniny, and 
‘all kinds Sweet Meats, will be found well ada pt- 
ed, neither ciscoloring, nor varying the flavor oj 
)the substance cooked ; for these purposes, and to 
avoid the corrosions of Copper, t rass and Lead, it 
will long be substituted tor these metals. 
|. Zine Pans for the Duiry, will Le found an ob 
ject worthy of attention trom the following consi. 
'derations ; that Milk in Zinc Pans of the same 
size, will produce from 20 to 25 per cent more 
cream or butter, and that of superior flavor ; will 
‘keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, af 
tording the cream more time, besides its chymica! 
effect, to seperate from the milk, (for this reason, 
jcream from those pans will not admit of being 
charned as soon as that from other pans, in as 
much as no cream should be churned till it is 
‘soured,) and greatly outlast any pans in use. 
| Zine Jars and Firkins for preserving butte: 
sweet for family use, possess equally superior ad 
| vantage for butter, as do the pans formilk. Ex 
periment and results safely warrant the above 
| statement; and the orders of wholesale and retail 
ing merchants as well as those of families and 











large dairies daily supplying from different parts 
| of the country, are the cousequence of successful 
| results in the use of this ware. 
Zine ware is cleansed with Brick Dust, wit! 
| Soap and Sand, or with Hot Ashes. 
| Norice.—-Letters patent for manutactnring 
these articles etaiuainele by the subscribers, hav. 
| ing been obtained, we would advise the Public a- 
_gainst any encroachment of the Patent Right ;— 
_and the person who shail give information of any 
violation of this Patent Right, will be liberally re 
warded, by JOHN WISTFIELD & CO. 

The following recommendation from thespro 
prietor of one of the largest houses of Ref reh 
ment in the Uniicd States, must be perfectly sat 
_igfactory as respects the utility and advantage of 
using the Zine Hollow Ware 

To J. Westfield & Co, 

Gentlemen,—I have for some time past, ix 
|my establishment, made use of your Hollow Ware 
|manufactured from Zinc, and Ihave no hesita- 
| tion in saying that they completely answer my e2 
| pectations, being fully as durable as iron or cop- 
per, and not as easily corroded by rust, giving 
| the articles cooked in them no unpleasant taste, 
and being more beautiful in appearance, and 
|much more easily cleaned than utensils manufac 
|tured from any other metal at present made us¢ 





sidered—when we reflect that she was liv- 
ing ina place crowded, literally crowded, | 
with gaily dressed and handsome young! 
men, many of them really richer and in| 
higher rank than I was, and scores of them 





flect that she was living amongst young: 


ready to offer her their hand—when we re- 


\ofin cooking apparatus. I with pleasure recom 
\mend them for general use, and have no doubt 


| that whoever will give them a fair trial will find 


that they fully answer his expectations. 
STEVHEN HOLT. 

| We hare also received the following recommen 

|dation from Dr. A. G. Hull, 

| J. Westfield & Co. 


| Gentlemen,— With great pleasure I can assure 


were removed to Frederickstown, a dis-|) women who put upon their backs every, 2% on a — yom ney. Te ~ ne ree aint A 
> . “Whe i{ Zi ow Ware, r the purposes © 
tance of about one hundred miles up the shilling they could come at—when we see 9 Aap pelisncethy ee 


rver St. John’s; and, which was worse, | 
the artiliery was expected to go off to Eng- 
land a year or two before our regiment — 
The artillery went, and she along with 
them ; and-now it was that I acted a part ' 


her keeping the bag of gold untouched, and | 


working hard to provide herself with but | 









ity. Yours, &e. 


i the Diary and Kitcher. i 
The perfect preservation of Milkinmy Diary 
\during the warmest days of the past season, M- 


mere necessary articles, of clothing, and | @uces me to give yours a decided preference to a- 
doing this while she was passing from four- || 
teen to eighteen years of age—when we! 


ny others previously used, and recommend them 
as a happy combination of neatness and durabil: 
A. G. HULL, 132 Fulton 


nor 22 street, New-York 


